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THE ALDINE. 



silvery light ? Or, a tranquil sea on a summer's night, 
with the moon glinting the waters. Regal is a snow 
scene under moonlight ; every particle of snow caught 
by the light is a minute crystal. The sun produces 
all the colors of the rainbow; while the moon merely 
^affords one grade of color, ranging from pearly white 
to a grayer dark. In concealing hard outlines and 
developing delicate forms, the effects of the Queen 
of Night are much more artistic than those of the 
God of Day. In the strong light of the sun, form and 
color both come out. Sunlight reveals, intensifies ; 
moonlight sheds the spirit of mystery — of poesy — 
o'er the scene. How much more effective is an old 
ruin in the moonlight than in the sunlight ! There is 
perfect harmony of tone in the effect. What curious 
effects of light and shade the moonlight streaming 
down into a forest pro- 
duces, while the sun 
piercing the remotest 
recesses merely re- 
veals ! The effect of 
shading is entirely dif- 
ferent from that pro- 
duced by the sun, be- 
cause of the difference 
in the power of efful- 
gence or illumination. 
The moon leaves cor- 
ners and crevices in the 
uncertainty of mystery ; 
and lights one side of a 
leaf without rendering 
it transparent as the 
stronger light of the 
sun does. I think that 
moonlight landscapes 
are the finest on frosty 
nights when the atmos- 
phere is clear and 
crispy. The light is 
then clearer and strong- 
er than on soft, balmy 
summer evenings, when 
much of the color of the 
season is lost, to the de- 
triment of the picture ; 
only the positive hues, 
the yellow leaf, the red 
barn, the yellowish 
cornstalks, the white 
house, and such, com- 
ing out ; the softer and 
delicate tints, all clearly 
developed by sunlight, 
being unperceived. A 
beautiful effect is a 
moonlight in an um- 
brageous arbor. It be- 
comes a network of 
light and shadow. A 
weird scene is a moon- 
light effect in the gaunt, 
leafless forest of win- 
ter, especially in a ra- 
vine, with one side in 
comparative darkness. 
The clear effect of day 
prevents any delicate 
work of light and 
shadow by the sun — 
the shadow is but a 
shade. The moon glints 
the water with a dash 
of its silvery sheen, 

while the sun produces an expanse of golden glitter, 
— a "glittering generality." The effect of the moon- 
light on the cloud-forms that move about the heaven 
is often very fine, filling the expanse with clear, sil- 
very radiance, like water in the distance, and mak- 
ing the fleecy masses look like drifting icebergs or 
snow-covered mountains. Some beautiful effects are 
produced by the moon when passing through the 
clouds. The charms of the rising and sinking of the 
moon are entirely different from those of the sun ; 
the one illuminating, appearing like a vast conflagra- 
tion, and retiring in a grandeur all his own ; the other 
enshrouding, as it were, all in its silvery light, mysti- 
fying while it reveals, like a covering of some light 
fabric over a statue, showing the form yet not the 
development. Many moonrise scenes are strikingly 
picturesque, as when fogs and smoke obscure the 
the horizon. 
A word about the man in the moon. Scientists are 



of the opinion that the discolorations on the full 
moon are indications of the topography of a planet 
or inhabited world like our own ; and telescopic rev- 
elations suggest them to be mountain ridges and 
streams. Since time immemorial — Dryden and 
Shakspeare both make mention of it — the face of a 
man has been formed on the moon by these spots ; 
two forming the eyes, one the nose, and another the 
mouth. An old writer declares that the dogs discover 
this face in the moon, and assigns this as the reason 
why they bark at it. In some latitudes these spots 
produce the effect of a man putting brush on a fire, 
especially in southern latitudes in autumn. I have 
never been able to so interpret the discolorations 
without a desperate effort of the imagination, — but 
the face is commonly recognized. — Chandos Fulton. 



his horrid front in the valley. Climbing to the top 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains at this point, the Shen- 
andoah may be seen ranging the foot of the moun- 
tains for a hundred miles, seeking a passage to the 
sea. There is enough natural beauty in this section 
of country to engage an artist for a life-time. The 
great piles of rock which meet the eye where the two 
rivers unite, gives the near scene a wild and terrible 
aspect, while the distant view is placid and delight- 
ful. "The scene," to quote Jefferson, "is worth a 
voyage across the Atlantic." 




A TURKISH COURT-YARD SCENE. 

SCENE ON THE SHENANDOAH. 

Mr. Arthur Parton's full-page view of a scene 
on the Shenandoah River was taken from a point 
about a quarter of a mile above Harper's Ferry, op- 
posite the Heights of Loudon, which are a spur of 
the famous Blue Ridge Mountains. At Harper's 
Ferry the Shenandoah and Potomac rivers unite 
their waters, forcing that remarkable and stupendous 
passage through the Blue Mountains which has been 
described by Thomas Jefferson, and is familiar to the 
thousands of Americans who have visited this famous 
spot. During the civil war, the woods seen in the 
picture on the sides of the Blue Mountains were filled 
with Confederates, who succeeded in picking off 
many Federal soldiers on the opposite bank of the 
river. All this portion of the country was the scene 
of many severe conflicts. To-day it is as peaceful, 
romantic, and picturesque, as if War had never shown 



A TURKISH COURT-YARD SCENE. 

Gypsies are known the world over as a wandering, 
restless people, who manage to pick up a precarious 

livelihood by means 
which are considered 
neither dignified nor 
honorable by the rest 
of civilized mankind. If 
there is any portion of 
the world where these 
people appear to have 
settled, with the inten- 
tion of remaining, it is 
in Upper Albania and 
Bulgaria, where they 
circle the towns with 
their dens of squalid 
misery and depravity. 
One of these towns, 
where the Turkish 
court-yard scene we 
have represented is no 
uncommon sight, is 
Pristina, in Upper Al- 
bania, having a popula- 
tion of from ten to 
twelve thousand souls, 
composed of Albanians, 
Servians, and gypsies. 
The Albanians are half- 
civilized savages, doing 
but little fighting, how- 
ever, since they are 
lazy, good eaters, and 
generally employed as 
shopkeepers or agri- 
culturists. The Ser- 
vians are a laborious 
and quiet people, ex- 
ceedingly humble in the 
presence of their Turk- 
ish masters. The gyp- 
sies engage in any thing 
which will fetch a few 
paras, such as black- 
smithing, and basket- 
making, dancing and 
begging, or even steal- 
ing. Dancing is the 
most noble calling 
which a gypsy girl can 
aim at ; but for this pur- 
pose she must be pretty, 
otherwise it will scarce- 
ly pay her to be dancing 
from morning until 
night. The Mussul- 
mans are a matter-of- 
fact people; they ap- 
preciate the graceful 
attitudes of a ballerina, 
or gypsy dancing-girl, only on condition that her 
form shall affect their nerves and senses. The old 
Turk of the picture is looking from a balcony into 
the court-yard of his house, interested in watching 
the graceful movements of the gypsy who is dancing 
for the amusement of the women of his harem, who 
are reclining in graceful positions upon the Turkish 
mats spread upon the floor. 

The dancing gypsies of Spain have long been 
famous for their beauty and gracefulness, and no 
traveler feels that he has seen all the attractions of 
that country until he has witnessed a Spanish dance. 
Artists and poets have often employed their talents 
to immortalize these dark-eyed, raven-haired dan- 
cing beauties, one of George Eliot's finest works 
being a poem called "The Spanish Gypsy." Men of 
all nations have a kindred feeling with Turks, and 
love to look upon beauty of form combined with 
gracefulness of movement. 



